Rural Life
capital   of food, of  seed.   When their ballocks have died for want of fodder, and they have sold their rude ploughs and bedsteads they crowd to the Government for relief, or die like flies on their own dunghills.   This is now being  enquired into.     Better late than never.   It is undeniable that evil exists m rural India. And it is unfortunately true that some of it is distinctly^traceable to  the introduction of improved  ideas  of   administration,    We have no means of learning the statistics of Mogul rule.    Like the Pashas of to-day in Turkey, those rulers never thoiight of taking a census   or, if they did, must have thought of it with  the same horror as did the Jews of David's time.    But the sin of " numbering the people" has been committed at various periods since the introduction  of   British rule into  Hindustan.    Let us take at random a subdivision close to Agra, the old Moghul Capital.   We are told by Mr. McConaghey that the first enumeration of Par-gana Mahaban was taken in 1848, when
AD   1858*          ...   577   the people ran 460 to the square.mile, of
' ' 1865           ''.   553   whom iiearly half were agriculturists. This,
1872           -   60j>    which would be a high rate in itself, has
1873-4        ...   6 7   g0ne Ol^ jucreasing as shown in the margin
up to the year in which the settlement was concluded*   In less than thirty years, that is to say, population, in a quiet, noncommercial neighbourhood, had advanced about thirty per cent, the rate in the last two years being more than oue-teath of tha whole increase.   Simultaneously with this advance  of population  there had been a considerable increase in the quantity of land available for the cultivator's use.   Thus the demesne land of tho pro* prietors had decreased, while the area in the hands of recorded tenants having rights of occupancy had extended from seventeen thousand   acres   to  nearly forty-five thousand.   This extension, however, failed to keep pace with the increase of the number of persons wanting agricultural employment; insomuch that whereas, when the records were revised in 1849, each tenant with rights had arnaverage holding of eight-and-a-half acres, the average area of each holding in   1873 had fallen to six-and-a-half.   The price of land had risen from a little over nine-and-a-half rupees per acre  to nearly sixteen;  and sixty-throe per cent, of tho whole" cultivated area had changed hands ; but this need not necessarily affect the condition, of the cultivating tenants, who form the balk of the agriculturists.   Practically it does' so, and for this reason* The thirty xneu of business who invest capital in the acquisition of land, dlso partly for position, no doubt.   But they also desire to get cr'feturu for their money.   Hence the advance of the com* munity $x>m status to contract fc accelerated; in twonty ye&r# the renfr rate has risen from Rs. 2 an acre to over Rs.^5,   More* over,the former proprietors are holding dwindled estates <*